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tive, and the positive and contrapositive are of the same kind." Now, in 
the first place, this formula requires a corresponding statement about a 
' negative in thought.' And not only is it incomplete, but it suffers from 
extreme vagueness. Does ' a contrapositive ' mean only one ? That, evi- 
dently, would be wrong ; for at different times the ' counter-implications : 
may vary. Or is it intended to assert that on any given occasion there is 
only one ' counter-implication ' ? That again is false. To take, e.g., the 
proposition " this snark does not scratch " ; it will suggest various implica- 
tions to various people. A student of Lewis Carroll will at once infer — 
" then it is one that ' has whiskers and bites ' " ; a prosaic zoologist — " non- 
sense, there are no snarks"; an old lady — "presumably it has no claws"; 
a dog — "presumably it has no fleas," and so forth, theoretically, if not 
practically, ad infinitum. Now it might be claimed on behalf of Minto's 
view that the ' counter-implication ' is determinedby the speaker's actual mean- 
ing. But Logic supplies no means for deciding this, and the ambiguity may 
have been intentional. It is this state of the facts which the ordinary logical 
doctrine recognizes when it regards not-A as including everything else in 
the world but A. In any given case not-A may be limited to a single 
alternative. But what that is, will depend on the context of the proposition, 
and will, therefore, be as extra-logical as a wink, a gesture, or an intonation. 
And, as everything in the world is more or less connected with everything 
else, the number of ' counter-implications ' is theoretically unlimited. And 
as, moreover, there is no more frequent source of error than a hasty jump- 
ing at conclusions we suppose to be implied, the traditional doctrine may 
claim to have also greater practical value as a corrective of this tendency. 

With respect to inductive logic, or the methodology of the sciences, Minto 
considers that Mill was mistaken in trying to connect it so closely with the 
old logic, and that it is better to treat it as concerned simply with the proper 
observation of the facts of experience and the correct inference from the 
observed to the unobserved. Hence the three chief stages in induction will 
be (1) the ascertainment of simple facts in their order, (2) the methods of 
observation, and (3) the method of explanation, i.e., theories and their 
proof. The suggestion seems a good one, though it would, perhaps, re- 
quire completion by a third part of logic in a methodology of knowledge in 
general or epistemology. F. C. S. S. 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic. Von Friedrich Ueber- 
weg. Erster Theil. Das Alterthum. Achte, mit einem Philosophen- 
und Litteratoren-Register versehene Auflage, bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Dr. Max Heinze, ordentl. Professor der Philosophic an der Uni- 
versitat zu Leipzig. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1894. — 
pp. ix, 390. 

This eighth edition of Professor Heinze's widely and favorably known 
work reports the latest advances in this period of the history of Philoso- 
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phy and in a very exhaustive fashion brings the literature down to date. 
The changes which have been made are to be found chiefly in bibliograph- 
ical matter, and in the separation of the middle and new Academy and the 
middle and new Stoa from the old. The later Academic and Stoic doctrines 
are now discussed after the treatment of skepticism. This is unquestion- 
ably the best place for their exposition, since they mutually determine each 
other, and are not only of a polemical character (the understanding of 
which presupposes a knowledge of the development of skepticism) but are 
also in a certain degree eclectic. Of the older Academy, Xenocrates receives 
much more detailed treatment than in the seventh edition. In the Appen- 
dix, giving the succession of Scholarchs in Athens, the Stoic Julius Zosi- 
mianus has been added, also, the names of T. Coponius Maximus (time of 
Hadrian) and Aurelius Heraclides Eupyrides ; further, the approximate 
date of the administration of the Peripatetic School by Andronicus. The 
date of Thales has been corrected ; dates of certain of the Platonic dia- 
logues have been inserted where investigations have furnished any trust- 
worthy information. The general problem of the chronology of the dia- 
logues, however, is left much as it was before, and Heinze seems no more 
hopeful of its ultimate solution than he was in 1886 (7th ed.). I am 
unable to discover any mention of Burnet's work, Early Greek Philosophy 
(1892), though it certainly should find a place in the bibliography. Jowett's 
translation of the dialogues is inadequately cited, the third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout, having appeared in its entirety in 1892. The 
volume before us is a sine qua non for the student of ancient speculation ; 
it is skillfully arranged, contains an immense mass of detail critically sifted, 
and is very objective in treatment. It is unfortunate that our English trans- 
lation of this Vademecum of the history of Philosophy and of philosophical 
bibliography dates back to the fourth edition, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, making it now hopelessly antiquated. W. A. H. 

La personalita di Amleto. Note psicologiche. Da N. R. d' Alfonso. 
Torino-Roma. 1 894. — pp. 24. 

This is one of a series of psychological Shakspere-studies, — interesting 
and suggestive, rather than profound. It traces the development of Ham- 
let's character on the following lines. (1) As a student of philosophy in the 
"school in Wittenberg" Hamlet had been led by his temperament — 
keenly reflective, not yet ripened for action, and unusually emotional for so 
strong an intellectuality — to pessimism. He tends to brood upon his per- 
sonal misfortunes, and the appearance of his father's ghost confirms the 
tendency. (2) It is characteristic of him that he thinks in place of acting : 
the appearance of the ghost has to be considered in all lights ; the truth of 
its accusation is even doubted. Finally, to obtain free scope for unsus- 
pected inquiry, Hamlet decides to feign madness. (3) His mentality is 
now complicated by his dawning love for Ophelia. This motif, however, 



